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HOW VALID IS THE PUSH FOR CHEAPER HOUSING? 
URBAN LAND took the subject of this article, for comment, to a man familiar both with the atti- 
tudes and desires of wage-earners and with the science of housing and urban development. He 
is E. D. Hollinshead, manager of real estate of the Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corporation. One 
example of his first-hand experience with this subject was his direction of land acquisition and of 
the relocation in 1941 of more than 10,000 people who moved out of Homestead and Duquesne, 
Pa., to make way for new steel mills required in defense preparations. Mr. Hollinshead is on the 
Committee on Cooperative Activities of Housing Authorities and Private Housing Interests and 
takes an active part in housing and city planning affairs in his home city of Pittsburgh. He is 
unusually well qualified to discuss this subject. At a later date, the Urban Land Institute hopes 
to publish an interview by a well known authority expressing the viewpoint of those who feel that 
the “second-hand house” will not solve the low-cost housing problem. 


Above (left) typifies the compact low-cost contemporary house of light construction. The other is the: ‘ 
“Summer White House” at Independence, Mo. Nearly 80 years old, it symbolizes the old type American: 
home of spacious rooms and enduring construction. Which type is most economical: Will all income levels“ 
be best served by conserving sound old houses and building better quality new homes. as a future source 0 
low-cost dwellings? 3 


HIS country may begin in the next two or three years the greatest home-building program 

ever known. The ideal, beyond supplying the accumulated needs caused by wartime suspen- 
sion of building, is eventually to provide decent housing for all. 

The character of the houses to be built is all-important to the welfare of the occupants and of 
the communities. All the recent propaganda to builders has emphasized that they must supply low- 
cost housing; that the government, with subsidy, will move into whatever field they cannot reach. 

This poses not only an ultimatum but a considerable problem to community builders. Are 
they expected to turn out the most cheaply-built housing possible just so long as it meets mini- 
mum standards? 

And the two most important questions are: Is such housing actually low-cost or does it, after 
ten or fifteen years, turn out to be a poor investment for both buyer-occupants and the community? 
Will this kind of housing be the quickest and most satisfactory way to improve housing at all levels? 

From a wide practical experience in housing industrial families, E. D. Hollinshead, manager 
of real estate of the Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corporation, has learned that (Continued on Page Four) 





Plan-itorials . . . 


A SAMPLE OF INSTITUTE ACTIVITY 


Even some of the people beating a path to our door to ask information or 
guidance are not quite clear about the work or the aims of the Urban Land 
Institute. 

The report of the last four months’ activities made to the Trustees at the 
meeting held in Chicago, May 23, provides a good occasion to explain our activity 
and to inform the membership of the scope of our recent work. 

The Urban Land Institute is an independent, research, and fact-finding 
organization. 

Its objectives are to stimulate broad public interest in the physical structure 
and development of our cities, and specifically to explore practical methods of 
(a) assuring sound new urban growth, (b) conserving areas still sound but in 
danger of blight, and (c) redeveloping slum or blighted areas. 

Our present membership of approximately 600 is composed largely of 
individuals and corporations active in housing and in urban real estate or in 
businesses whose future depends to a very great extent on a healthy city. 

We welcome as members all those interested in the future sound develop- 
ment of our urban areas. 

Here is part of our “log” for the last four months: 

1. We have prepared valuable material obtained from our Opinion Surveys 
that were conducted in personal round-table discussions in key cities through- 
out the nation by the best local authorities. Summary charts of this material 
accompany this issue of URBAN LAND. 

2. We have added to our staff Mr. Harold W. Lautner, former instructor in 
city planning at Harvard University who has other wide experience and whose 
research work has contributed some standard texts in our field. 

3. In the monthly issues of UrBAN Lanp so far we have presented a balanced 
program for bettering urban conditions. We have featured practical solutions to 
the negro housing problem; England’s program for urban development; a sym- 
posium of all the viewpoints presented before the Taft committee on urban re- 
development in order to present in one “package” all the expectations and 
motivations of those with an interest in city rebuilding; and the conservation of 
residential neighborhoods. 

4. In March we published the first in a series of Technical Bulletins. It was 
“Mistakes We Have Made in Community Development,” by J. C. Nichols, one of 
the foremost community builders in the country. Many outside orders have 
been received for this, together with a companion bulletin, “Mistakes We Have 
Made in Developing Shopping Centers,” which Mr. Nichols is preparing. 

5. We have made a start on an all-important function of the Institute—the 
development of a standard text to guide all American home builders in profitably 
building slum-proof neighborhoods. To prepare this material for ready refer- 
ence in a concise readable manner is a considerable undertaking and the contin- 
uing assistance and guidance of members of the Community Builders’ Council 
will be necessary and will be available. (Our Community Builders are just 
that—the most successful builders who have contributed the most to the Ameri- 
can home-building scene. Their combined practical experience could not be 
bought in terms of money, but they are contributing it through the Council.) 

6. We published charts analyzing urban redevelopment legislation in a form 
giving ready understanding of the complete and differing features of the bills 
pending, passed, or rejected in the various states. Many requests for copies have 
come in from all parts of the country and Canada. 

7. With the close attention and help of the Board of Trustees we have de- 
veloped what amounts to an impartial and scientific text and test of urban 
redevelopment legislation. This is being currently published as a Technical 
Bulletin and should be of wide service in view of a situation of both complexity 
and chaos surrounding the subject in a great many states. 

8. The Director has made numerous trips at the request of planning com- 
missions, real estate boards and city officials for conferences and addresses, but 
this activity has been on a much smaller scale than previously because of can- 
cellation of large conventions and transportation limitations. The Director has 
also acted as consultant for many committees, including the National Association 
of Home Builders, the National Association of Real Estate Boards, Congressional 
committees, technical societies, and planning groups meeting in Washington. 

9. The Institute has continued as a clearing house, handling requests from 
England, Canada, Australia, New Zealand and South American countries. 
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TRUSTEES MEET; OPEN 
IN-TOWN AREA STUDY 


Adoption of a 14-principle guide to 
states in formulating their urban rede- 
velopment legislation and the launch- 
ing of a study on “forgotten” intown 
vacant areas were the two major ac- 
tions of the Board of Trustees at their 
meeting May 23 in Chicago. Nineteen 
members of the Board attended. Plans 
for enlarging the membership of the 
Institute were also considered and 
Newton C. Farr, president, was author- 
ized to appoint a membership chair- 
man to carry out this program. 

“A Discussion of Principles to be 
Followed in State Urban Redevelop- 
ment Acts” was submitted by Seward 
H. Mott, director, together with 14 
principles briefing desirable objectives 
for all such legislation. With some 
amendments, Mr. Mott’s paper was ac- 
cepted for immediate publication as a 
Technical Bulletin of the Institute. 

The question of what can be done to 
stimulate building on the intown va- 
cant areas that comprise a large part 
of the total areas of cities was posed by 
Hugh Potter, former president of the 
Institute, as a subject requiring imme- 
diate research because of the continu- 
ing loss to municipalities if builders are 
driven beyond the city limits in the 
coming building activity. 

An intensive study of varying con- 
ditions responsible for the lack of de- 
velopment of such neglected areas 
was authorized by the Board to supple- 
ment material already gathered in the 
Institute’s Opinion Surveys. Question- 
naires will be sent to planning com- 

(Continued on Page Four) 
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Darkest areas are those zoned for urban uses, in accordance with master plans. 
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SAN FERNANDO VALLEY PLANNING 


An extraordinary planning program, 
embracing both urban and rural zon- 
ing, is developing under the Los An- 
geles Planning Commission for the 
San Fernando Valley. The Valley 
covers an area of 212 square miles, or 
equai to the area of the city of Chicago, 
and it is about half the total area of 
Los Angeles. It is set apart from Los 
Angeles, has a widely dispersed popu- 
lation of 165,000 persons, and is largely 
surrounded by mountain ranges. 

For the past year the City of Los 
Angeles has been working on the revi- 
sion of its zoning restrictions. Plan- 
ning and zoning for the Valley has had 
its basis in studies of soil condition, 
land ownership patterns, existing land 
use, the supplying of public services, 
highways, transit, and population sur- 
veys. Because of the Valley’s vast 
areas and undeveloped nature a differ- 
ent kind of zoning technique has been 
used. Areas have been designated ur- 
ban or rural after careful analysis of 
the present land use and ownership 
patterns. There are about 14 largely 
self-contained communities established 
in various parts of the Valley. Master 


plans have been made for each com- 
munity which will have all the amen- 
ities of a country town and be self- 
sustaining in every respect. Communi- 
ties are surrounded by a suburban zone 
of lots no less than 20,000 square feet 
in area and permitting generally smail 
scale farming. Wherever possible these 
areas are then surrounded by a zone 
where small intensive farming is per- 
mitted and two acres per dwelling are 
required. 

The remainder of the Valley is zoned 
for agriculture and large scale farm- 
ing. Here every parcel of land must 
have a minimum area of five acres per 
dwelling. (See Accompanying Plan) 
The basis for this agricultural zone is 
the existing extensive farming and 
large property holdings. 

The existing area in urban uses=32.8 
square miles. 

The planned area in urban uses 
square miles. 

The existing area in 
179.8 square miles. 

The planned area in 
145.8 square miles. 

Of the 66.2 square miles zoned for ur- 


66.2 
agriculture 


agriculture 


ban uses, 6.08 square miles are set aside 
for industry and 3.29 square miles are 
in open uses such as wash areas leav- 
ing a net area for residential and com- 
mercial purposes of 56.8 square miles. 
Of this net area 27.0 square miles, 
(17328 acres) are subdivided. This is 
47 per cent of the net area zoned for 
urban uses. Under the plan and zon- 
ing ordinance, the Valley can accommo- 
date 900,000 people, a figure which will 
not be reached until the year 2000 if 
the population estimate is based upon 
increases since 1920. 

The plan is flexible. Should the rate 
of population increase exceed the esti- 
mate it would in no way affect the op- 
eration of the city plan. Urban boun- 
daries and zoning patterns can be 
expanded into the suburban zone. 

The plans for the Valley also include 
improvements to wash areas, pleasure 
drives at the edge of the mountains sur- 
rounding the Valley, and recreation for 
each community. Complete plans have 
been made for a framework of major 
thoroughfares of 80 and 100 feet boule- 

(Continued on Page Four) 





How Valid is the Push 
for Cheaper Housing? 


(Continued from Page One) 


actual family preference is usually for 
a more spacious quality-built second- 
hand house rather than a new house 
in the same price bracket. 

Interviewed by URBAN LAND on these 
questions, he said: 

“T would like to see data collected in 
connection with the use of second- 
hand homes. I believe that community 
housing at all levels can be improved 
more quickly and more satisfactorily 
by first satisfying or even saturating 
the market for quality houses. 

“No very realistic appraisal of the 
need for new low-cost housing can be 
made until the full impact on the hous- 
ing market of the good second-hand 
house, made available by the construc- 
tion of the quality housing, has become 
apparent. 

“Popular literature emphasizes the 
inexpensive home. I am in favor of 
inexpensive homes, but is it possible to 
build them of such quality that they 
are a credit to the community for the 50 
years or more that houses ordinarily 
exist?” 

Long Range Cost 

Disregarding interest on the invest- 
ment, quality housing is usually 
cheaper in terms of its cost divided by 
its life than cheaper construction, Mr. 
Hollinshead declared. 

“This comes about because quality 
housing has a longer life, and lower 
yearly expense for repairs, mainte- 
nance, and replacement,” he said. “The 
point at which the cost of quality built 
into a house becomes so expensive that 
the added interest and depreciation 
charges are enough to offset the advan- 
tage of added life and low maintenance 
cost has never been ascertained. 

“The Community as a whole benefits 
to a greater extent when quality hous- 
ing is built, by reason of the stability 
and attractiveness of the better hous- 
ing. Conversely, the community is 
very apt to be taking on a liability 
where small rooms and light construc- 
tion are the rule, since the cost of re- 
pairs, maintenance and replacement are 
a burden that often is not anticipated 
and cannot be met by the owner’s 
budget. 

“Except for two-person families, the 
larger, well-built second-hand house is 
nearly always preferred to the new 
home which costs about the same price. 
The reason lies in the fact that the sec- 
ond-hand house often has larger rooms 
and a larger lot and has been depreci- 
ated to the point where more quality 
can be purchased for the same amount 
of money. 

Housing Stays 

“Housing almost inevitably stands 

until there is some better use for the 


land on which it is located. It is inter- 
esting to note that the 3 per cent or 
less of new houses built in any one 
year add themselves to the 97 per cent 
or more of second-hand housing as 
soon as they are occupied; and so the 
quality of the additions becomes a mat- 
ter of public interest. 

“The building that is done in any 
particular year has little effect on the 
housing situation. To replace all of 
the houses in the country is a long time 
job and the present tendency to think 
favorably about cheap housing should 
be carefully reviewed.” 

As a related issue, Mr. Hollinshead 
said, no sound public housing program 
can be planned until the effect of pres- 
ent high family income and huge fam- 
ily savings on housing can be seen and 
measured. 

“Families almost invariably reflect in 
their housing the amount of their in- 
come, and I do not see how anyone 
can measure the need for governmen- 
tal subsidy until such time as the de- 
mand for new housing has had a chance 
to demonstrate itself for a reasonable 
period.” 


San Fernando Valley Planning 
(Continued from Page Three) 


vards, limited access and 
parkways. 

These plans have received the unan- 
imous endorsement of the people in the 
Valley. It was felt by the Planning 
Commission that unless the people had 
an opportunity to review the plans and 
endorse them there would be little 
likelihood of their being approved and 
adopted by the public authorities. Six- 
teen evening meetings were called by 
community Chambers of Commerce, 
real estate boards, and other civic 
groups in various locations in the Val- 
ley. It is another case showing that a 
logical plan for a community that 
makes sense, presented in map form 
and language the layman can compre- 
hend, stands much better than an even 
chance of being accepted. 

Charles B. Bennett is Director of 
Planning for the City of Los Angeles 
and Milton Breivogel is Principal 
Planner. Earl O. Mills of St. Louis and 
Gordon Whitnall of Los Angeles, plan- 
ning consultants, have assisted the 
Planning Commission. —H.W.L. 


highways, 


VALUED MEMBER DIES 


George Evans, City Councilman of 
Pittsburgh and ULI Trustee since Au- 
gust, 1942, died June 8. Mr. Evans was 
chairman of the Pittsburgh Housing 
Authority and a pioneer in the field of 
promoting good housing. He had been 
active in the development of urban re- 
development legislation and of great 
aid to the Urban Land Institute in its 
work on this subject. 


Trustees Meet 


(Continued from Page Two) 


missions to get more information for a 
program to point the way to proper 
rescue of intown vacant lots and tracts, 

“It is evident that we are on the eve 
of a great amount of community devel- 
opment,” said Mr. Potter. ‘The priv- 
ate home builders, I am afraid, are 
going too far in the accumulation of 
land, the hiring of architects, etc., 
without knowing the governmental re- 
strictions under which they will have 
to build. 

“. . Everything that is done forces 
the builders outside the city limits 
leaving the city its unproductive land 
and taking profitable taxpayers outside 
the city. ... There is a strong desire on 
the part of many city councils and 
planning commissions to get help from 

stitute on this sub- 
ject... . It is important that we have 
this information now when it will do 
the most good.” 


Attending the Board of Trustees 
meeting in Chicago: were Newton 
C. Farr, Chicago, President; Arthur 
W. Binns, Philadelphia; L. F. 
Eppich, Denver; Guy Greer, New 
York; Ennis Jones, Philadelphia 
(representing Albert M. Greenfield) ; 
Walter J. Mattison, Milwaukee; Her- 
bert U. Nelson, Chicago; E. L. Osten- 
dorf, Cleveland; Hugh Potter, Hous- 
ton; Kenneth E. Rice, Chicago; Mrs. 
Samuel I. Rosenman, New York; 
Walter S. Schmidt, Cincinnati; 
George F. Schuster, Toledo; Richard 
J. Seltzer, Philadelphia; Paul E. 
Stark, Madison; Harry A. Taylor, 
East Orange; Howard J. Tobin, Mil- 
waukee; Mrs. Alan Valentine, Roch- 
ester; Foster Winter, Detroit; Sew- 
ard H. Mott, Director, U.L.I.; Harold 
W. Lautner, Assistant to the Direc- 
tor. 


More than a score of inter-related 
factors contributing to the non-use of 
the areas were brought out in the 
Board’s discussion. Opinions expressed 
covered needs for equalization of as- 
sessment rates; revision of building 
codes and their extension to areas com- 
peting with the city; municipal aid in 
installing water and sewer mains and 
street improvements; diversion of 
some taxes to central city instead of 
satellite communities; and the under- 
all need to obtain centrally located 
property at a cost practicable for its 
development. Many other long-range 
approaches to the problem were 
offered. Mr. Potter stressed the objec- 
tive of devising immediate ways for 
encouragement to community builders 
“to do some of their building inside 
instead of outside.” 

The Board continued the 
pending results of the study. 
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